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FROM  THE  PULPIT  IN  SOUTHEASTERN'S  BiNKLEY  CHAPEL 

"Evidently  God  is  not  dead  and  they've  started  looking  for  Him  again." 

Ted  Traylor,  pastor  of  Olive  Baptist  CInirch,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  noting  30  years  after  Time 
magazine's  cover  astced  "Is  God  dead?",  the  magazine's  April  1,  1996  cover  read,  "The 
Search  for  Jesus." 

"We  have  become  the  bland  leading  the  bland  in  many  of  our  churches; 
while  God  has  called  us  to  a  passionate,  holy  thunder."  Ed  Litton,  pastor  of 
I  FBC,  North  Mobile.  Ala.,  suggesting  Baptists  have  lost  the  distinction  of  being  a  worship- 
ping people. 

"As  I  run  my  race,  my  job  is  not  to  finish  ahead  of  you,  and  your  job  is  not 
to  finish  the  race  ahead  of  me.  Our  job  is  to  make  sure  that  everyone  of  us 
finishes  the  race  together."  Robert  Reccord.  pastor  of  FBC.  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  SBC  Implementation  Tisk  Force,  responsible  for  plcuming  for  the  Covenant  for  a 
New  Century. 

"(Your)  folks  sit  there  and  to  them,  Galatia,  sounds  like  a  dessert.  The 
truth  is  they  don't  care  about  legalism  in  Galatia.  They  don't  care  about 
David;  they  don't  care  that  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt.  Probably  not 
a  person  in  your  congregation  is  tempted  to  go  to  Egypt."  Haddon  Robinson, 
Harold  J.  Ockenga  distinguished  professor  of  preaching  at  Gordon-Conwell  Theological 
Seminary,  pointing  out  that  sermon  introductions  must  be  well  planned  to  capture  the 
congregation 's  interest. 

"I  see  so  many  people  in  ministry  who  are  constantly  looking  to  go  some- 
where else,  always  wanting  a  recommendation  for  a  pulpit  search  com- 
mittee. Let  me  tell  you  something:  Where  God  calls  you,  put  down  your 
anchor."  Ed  Young,  pastor  of  Second  Baptist  Church.  Houston.  Te.xas.  telling  December 
1995  graduates  they  nuist  guard  their  life,  their  ministn'  and  their  call  from  being  ship- 
wrecked. 

"There  has  never  been  any  question  about  the  sacredness,  the  authority 
and  the  veracity  of  Scripture  so  far  as  the  people  called  Baptists  are  con- 
cerned." Roy  Smith,  executive  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
N.C,  speaking  in  recognition  of  North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention  Day. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  the  time  the  things  that  we  are  doing  involve  too  much  of 
ourselves  and  not  nearly  enough  of  God.  We  need  a  vision  from  God;  we 
need  to  be  led  by  God  constantly  -  all  along  the  way."  Dennis  Blackmon, 
director  of  missions  for  the  Piednu>nt  Baptist  Association.  North  Carolina,  and  a  former 
missionaiy  to  Brazil. 

Cover  photo  :  Its  sails  trimmed^  a  solitary  fishing  boat  makes  its  way  across  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  outside  of  Tiberias^  Israel.  The  outline  of  its  mast  provides  a  stark  replica  of 
the  tree  on  which  jesus  Christ  gave  His  life  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin.  It  was  upon 
these  water;  Scripture  reveals/  Peter  stepped  out  in  faith  to  His  Lord.  Within  the  pages 
of  this  publication^  you  will  find  the  accounts  of  many  who  have  stepped  out  in  faith  - 
their  eyes  on  Christ/  their  spirits  revived  -  intent  on  bringing  the  gospel  to  a  world 
drowning  in  its  depravity  -  a  world  that  needs  to  know  the  touch  of  the  Redeemer. 
(Photo  by  Sarah  Hughes) 
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"i  miss  the  city, 
Mary    Carr  says 
SOFTLY.  "Therp:'s  no- 
body WORKING  WITH  MY 

KIDS  NOW.  That's  hard 

FOR  ME  TO  ACCEPT." 


REVIVES 


Yet  four  years  ago,  Carr,  now  28,  couldn't  imagine 
serving  as  a  missionary  in  the  inner  city  of  a  large  met- 
ropolitan area. 

"I  couldn't  do  any  of  that  stuff,"  she  said.  "I'm  a 
country  girl  from  Alabama.  I  went  straight  from  milk- 
ing cows  to  riding  a  subway." 

In  August  of  1992,  Carr  moved  into  a  tiny  apart- 
ment above  a  small  storefront  splattered  with  graffiti 
and  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  Hispanic  neighborhood 
on  the  lower  east  side  of  Manhattan.  The  storefront, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  two-car  garage,  served  as 
the  Baptist  mission  center,  appropriately  called  "East 
Seventh  Baptist  Ministry  Graffiti." 

"I  was  definitely  the  minority  there,"  she  says.  "We 
were  in  the  worst  part  of  the  city;  nobody  wanted  to  go 
down  to  where  we  were.  We  lived  with  all  the  thieves 
and  all  the  (drug)  dealers." 

The  mission  center,  Carr  says,  quickly  became  her 
life's  passion.  She  worked  tirelessly  running  three  af- 
ter-school programs,  a  preschool  ,  *  ■» 
program  and  a  Tuesday  night  Bible       1^^"        ^           ^^''^  '"^^ 

study  with  the  youth.  (<^^^s  i^ou,  Theif  don't  knoifJ  What  (o(/e  is 

During  her  three  years,  the   and  theif  SUre  don't  knoW  Who  JeSUS  IS," 

center  grew  from  10  children  to 
130,  says  Carr  who  was  affectionately  known  on  the 
streets  as  "Alabama." 

"They  would  ask  in  the  beginning,  'What  are  you 
doing  here?'.  And  1  would  always  tell  them,  'I'm  here 
because  I  love  you.'  ..."They  really  have  no  idea  what 
unconditional  love  is.  They  don't  have  parents.  By  the 
time  you're  1 1  or  1 2  you're  basically  on  your  own  there. 
I  had  first-graders  that  were  taking  care  of  their  pre- 
school brothers  and  sisters." 

At  18,  Carr  committed  her  life  to  missions.  She 
earned  her  undergraduate  degree  in  early  childhood 
education  and  worked  at  a  Baptist  children's 


home  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  applying  for 
an  assignment  through  the  SBC's  Home  Mission  Board. 

"I  didn't  want  to  go  to  New  York  City,  didn't  want 
to  go  to  a  place  called  Graffiti  and  didn't  want  to  work 
with  youth,"  she  says.  "I  never  thought  anything  else 
about  that.  1  had  other  places  picked  out." 
But  God  had  other  plans. 

Since  then,  Carr  says,  her  heart,  mind  and  soul  has 
been  bent  toward  ministering  to  those  people  who  can't 
see  beyond  their  physical  needs  to  their  spiritual  needs. 
"You  could  not  go  up  there  and  hand  somebody  a  tract," 

she  says.  "You  can't  go  up 
there  and  say  Jesus  loves 
you.  They  don't  know  what 
love  is  and  they  sure  don't 
know  who  Jesus  is." 
Carr  says  people  in  the  inner  city  do  not  want  to 
hear  Christians  talk  about  Jesus;  they  want  to  see  Jesus 
in  Christians. 

While  at  Southeastern,  Carr  is  pursuing  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  Christian  education.  She  works  at  a  home 
for  autistic  adults  as  well. 

But  her  burden,  Carr  says,  remains  for  the  children 
she  left  behind  in  New  York  City. 

"I  know  plenty  of  homeless  people  up  there  that 
will  give  me  a  box  and  a  street  corner  to  stay  on,"  she 
says  smiling.  "I  don't  know  how  all  that  will  work  out, 
but  it  will." 


Bi^  Lee  Weeks 
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A Win  Reid  says  he  has  never  seen  such  a  yeam- 
uig  for  revival  as  he  has  observed  in  the  past 
year:  "There  is  a  hunger.  People  are  sincerely 
looking  for  a  genuine  touch  of  God." 

In  examining  the  signs  of  revival  that  are 
hopscotching  across  the  U.S.,  Reid  muses  many  in  the 
church  may  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion:  "We've 
tried  it  our  way;  let's  try  it  His  way." 

Spiritual  starvation  the  norm 
"There  are  so  many  signs  of  spiritual  hunger."  Reid 
says. 

He  points  to  the  popularity  of  the  Experiencing  God 
material  and  the  Promise  Keepers  organization  as  evi- 
dence, noting  that  these  emphases  on  per- 
sonal revival  have  made  the  soil  fallow  for  a 
larger  moving  of  God. 

'Tn  the  churches  that  have  had  the  most 
powerful  revival  movements,  they  had  talked 
about  revival  beforehand  —  there  was  prepa- 
ration and  expectation,"  Reid  continues. 
"These  churches  had  prepared  for  revival." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  study- 
ing the  nature  of  revival  and  spiritual  awak- 
ening, Reid  says.  "Many  churches  have  been 
praying  for  revival  for  a  number  of  years." 

Yet  Reid  warns  that  spiritual  awakening 
will  not  just  explode  in  a  big  bang:  "There 
are  often  streams  of  revival  that  begin  to 
merge,  and  before  you  know  it,  there  is  an 
awakening." 

Brokenness  over  sin  must  precede  any 
true  revival,  Reid  notes. 

"Some  call  what  we  are  experiencing 
across  the  U.S.,  a  confessional  revival,"  Reid 
says,  pointing  out  that  the  current  revival 
movement  centers  on  personal  confession. 
Prayer  and  testimony  twin  engines  for  revival 

"Prayer  is  the  foundation  of  revival.  Testimony  is 
the  fuel  of  revival."  Reid  says. 

God  uses  the  power  of  testimony  to  revive  his 
people,  claims  Malcolm  McDow,  professor  of  evange- 
lism at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas.  "The  most  powerful  thing  we  have  to 
share  is  our  personal  testimony  —  what  God  is  doing  in 
our  life,"  he  continued,  noting  much  of  the  New  Testa- 


Alvin  Reid,  associate 
professor  of  evangelism 
&  church  growth  at 
Southeastern,  holds  the 
Bailey  Smith  Chair  of 
Evangelism.  Prior  to 
coming  to  SEBTS,  he 
was  assistant  professor 
of  Christianity  at  Hous- 
ton Baptist  University. 
Reid  is  an  internation- 
ally-known scholar  in 
the  area  of  revival  and 
spiritual  awakenings. 


BY  DWAYNE  HASTINGS 

ment  consists  of  reports 
of  the  power  of  testi- 
mony. 

"The  Book  of  Acts 
is  simply  an  account  of 
the  revival  in  the  New 
Testament  period," 
McDow  explains. 

Reid  predicts  the 
years  leading  up  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  will 
see  a  feverish  fascination 
in  eschatology  and  a  re- 
newed interest  in  spiritual  revival. 

"History  has  recorded  spiritual  move- 
ments at  the  close  of  the  1700s  and  the 
1 800s,"  Reid  says,  anticipating  that  perhaps 
God  will  yet  do  something  widespread  as 
the  year  2000  approaches. 

While  Reid  believes  we  are  not  in  the 
midst  of  a  third  great  awakening,  he  insists 
there  are  places  where  a  real  awakening  has 
occurred. 

Many  miss  the  hand  of  God 
Commenting  on  why  the  present  out- 
breaks of  spiritual  renewal  are  most  often 
occurring  among  students,  Reid  says  col- 
lege campuses  are  perhaps  the  most  fertile; 
"College  students  are  perhaps  more  open 
and  idealistic." 

He  suggests  the  rest  of  us  may  have 
become  too  calloused  to  expect  a  pro- 
nounced moving  of  the  hand  of  God,  warn- 
ing that  a  person  can  be  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  spiritual  movement  or  activity  of  God 


and  miss  it. 

The  fresh  wind  of  spiritual  awakening  that  began 
its  sweep  across  churches,  colleges  and  seminaries  last 
year  has  been  captured  in  a  new  book.  Revival!,  pub- 
Ushed  by  Broadman  and  Holman. 

With  refreshing  originality,  John  Avant  joins  with 
McDow  and  Reid  to  weave  together  details  of  this  pro- 
nounced movement  of  God  in  an  inviting  compilation 
of  sermons,  personal  journal  excerpts  and  eyewitness 
accounts.  ^ 
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Retelling  of  history  cultivates  spiritual  hunger 

Historically  God  has  fanned  the  flames  of  revival 
by  the  spread  of  accounts  of  His  moving,  says  Avant, 
pastor  of  Coggin  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Brownwood,  Texas.  "Our  heart's  desire  (in  writing  this 
book)  was  that  through  the  retelling  of  these  accounts 
that  people's  hearts  would  be  hungry  and  open  and  de- 
sirous of  seeing  God  move  where  they  are." 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  church  today  is  a 
failure  to  recall  what  God  has  done  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  Avant  says.  "We've  got  to  educate  and  share 
not  only  what  God  is  doing  now,  but  what  he  has  done 
in  history,"  he  explained,  expressing  hope  that  an  aware- 
ness of  God's  moving  in  history  would  cultivate  a  hun- 
ger for  spiritual  awakening  today. 

Revival!  a  catalyst  for  revival 

McDow  says  accounts  of  revival  in  the  book  have 
already  sparked  instances  of  personal  and  corporate  re- 
vival. 

"During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  in  many 
services  where  revival  erupted  —  with  hours  of  confes- 
sion of  sin  and  a  hunger  for  God  —  in  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina,"  Reid  relates,  noting  in  his  classes 


at  Southeastern  students  have  given  testimonies 
of  revival  in  their  own  lives  and  in  their  churches. 

"Our  prayer  is  that  God  will  use  this  (book)  as 
a  catalyst  to  stir  the  revival  tires  within  the  hearts  of 
his  people,"  says  McDow,  who  noted  both  Reid  and 
Avant  were  former  students  in  his  classes. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  revival  has  under- 
gone a  transformation  in  church  history,  Reid 
says.  He  suggests  among  Southern  Baptists  the 
word  more  often  than  not  brings  to  mind  the  oc- 
casion of  the  annual  four-day  church  meeting  led 
by  a  guest  preacher.  Yet  Reid  says  man  cannot 
manufacture  a  moving  of  God  no  matter  what  the 
meeting  is  called. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  evangelis- 
tic crusade  and  a  revival  meeting.  Reid  contin- 
ues. Revival  and  spiritual  awakening  begin  with 
and  within  the  church;  evangelism  primarily 
reaches  to  those  outside. 

As  with  Jonathan  Edwards"  Faithful  Narratives 
and  Albert  Finney's  revival  lectures,  Reid  trusts  "the 
reading  of  this  book  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
believers  to  seek  God  in  their  own  life."^ 


For  further  information: 

The  coming  revival,  Bill.  Bright 

JoNATHON  Edwards  on  Revival,  Jonathon  Edwards  (Banner  of  Truth) 
Lectures  on  Revival  of  Religion,  Charles  Finney  (Bethany  House) 
Revival  and  Revivalism,  Iain  Murray  (Banner  of  Truth) 
Campus  Aflame,  J.  Edwin  Orr  (International  Awakening  Press) 

Available  June  1  997:       A  History  of  Revivals,  McDow  &  Reid  (Broadman  8e  Holman) 


[An  excerpt  from  Chapter  6,  "A  Student's  Journal"  by  Brandi  Maguire,  in  Revival!  Ed.  note:  Brandi  Maguire  is  a 
communications  major  at  Howard  Payne  University.  The  following  is  from  her  personal  journal.] 

And  you  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me,  when  you  search  for  Me  with  all  your  heart.  Jeremiah  29:13  NKJV 

■ Seeking  Him  with  our  whole  heart.  . . .  That's  what  we  did  as  university  students.  We  sought  the  Lord. 
We  began  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  we  sought  the  Lord.  We  would  go  to  class  and  we  sought  the  Lord.  We 
would  go  to  chapel  and  not  want  to  leave.  We  would  go  in  between  classes,  stop  on  campus,  and  we  would 
pray  with  each  other.  "Jesus  parties"  began  happening  all  over.  . . .  We  are  doing  mission  projects.  We  so 
want  to  go  and  share.  That's  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is  not  about  staying  in  the  church  walls  and  thinking,  "This 
is  so  awesome,  God  is  bringing  revival  to  this  church."  It  is  about  going  out  and  telling  other  people.  If  God 
sends  revival  to  your  church,  my  prayer  would  be  that  you  would  want  to  call  your  friends,  call  your  relatives, 
and  say,  "Can  we  come  to  your  church  and  share  what  the  Lord  is  doing,  because  God  called  us  to  go  out  and 
preach  His  word  to  all  the  nations."  And  believe  me  I  am  not  a  preacher,  but  I  am  telling  about  the  Lord.  That 
is  what  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  go  out  and  tell  what  the  Lord  is  doing.  1^ 

[An  exceipt  from  Chapter  7.  "Jersey  Village  Baptist  Church"  by  Alvin  Reid,  in  Revival!] 

■ Beginning  in  January  of  1995, 1  began  to  obsei^ve  God  at  work  in  my  life  in  a  fresh  way.  I  had  to  confess  and 
correct  some  areas  in  my  own  life.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  in  my  heart  that  I  would  have  missed  the  activity  of  God 
had  I  not  listened  to  Him  in  January.  My  chief  sin  was  the  sin  of  busyness,  which  was  a  symptom  of  my  struggle  with 
pride.  I  confessed  to  being  in  a  hurry  and  believing  my  schedule  was  moie  important  than  anything  else.  I  cut  some 
things  out  of  my  calendar  and  made  my  family  the  priority  they  should  be.  Suddenly,  I  had  time  to  Uslen  to  God 
throughout  the  day — what  a  novel  thought!  ^  ^^^H 
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The  Revival 

Resurgence 
of  Isl^m: 

Far  from  a  fading  faith 


Ul 


ithin  100  years  after  the 
death  of  Muhammad  in  A.D. 
632,  Islam  spread  beyond  the 
Arabian  peninsula  to  the 
heartland  of  the  Middle  East, 
including  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem,  across  North 
Africa  into  Syria  and  on  the 
edge  of  France,  and  eastward 
to  Iraq,  Persia,  and  into  India 
and  parts  of  Central  Asia. 
Thus,  Islam  moved  rapidly 
and  established  roots  among 
millions  of  people  in  diverse 
locations  and  cultures. 
Hardly  any  other  religious 
movement  has  done  the  same 
so  quickly  and  widely." 
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✓  Be  courteous  and  loving. 

✓  Reflect  interest  in  theirbeliefs.Allow  them 
time  to  articulate  their  views. 

✓  Be  acquainted  with  their  basic  beliefs. 

✓  Be  willing  to  examine  passages  of  the 
Koran  conceming  their  beliefs. 

✓  Stick  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  but  also  take  time  to  respond  to  all 
sincere  questions. 

✓  Point  out  the  centrality  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation. 

✓  Stress  that  because  of  Jesus,  His  cross, 
and  resurrection,  one  may  have  the  full  assur- 
ance of  salvation,  both  now  and  for  etemity.  Cf. 
1  John  5:13. 

✓  Pray  for  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Trust  Him  to  provide  wisdom  and  grace. 

✓  Be  willing  to  become  a  friend  and  an 
encourager  to  Muslims. 

Source:  HMB,  Interfaith  Witness  Department 


While  its  growth  has  continued 
steadily  over  the  past  1 ,400  years,  Is- 
lam has  undergone  a  certain  revival 
and  resurgence  since  World  War  II, 
George  Braswell  Jr.  says  in  his  forth- 
coming book,  Islam:  Its  Prophets, 
Peoples.  Politics  and  Power. 

"A  number  of  Muslim-dominated 
nations  gained  independence  from 
their  colonial  administrators,  includ- 
ing Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
Algeria  and  Indonesia.  Muslim  na- 
tions have  struggled  to  detlne  the  role 
of  Islam  in  their  governmental  and 
political  structures." 

The  Islamic  faith  views  the  world 
as  divided  into  two  domains,  writes 
Braswell,  professor  of  world  religions 
and  missions  at  Southeastern:  "(There  is)  that  world  which  was  to  exist  under 
Allah,  the  teachings  of  the  Qur'an,  and  the  traditions  of  Muhammad;  and  that 
world  which  was  still  in  ignorance  and  disobedience  and  which  needed  to  be 
brought  to  submission  under  Islam." 

"Therefore,  Muslims  look  at  the  world  as  fertile  ground  either  to  restore  or| 
to  plant  the  beliefs  of  and  the  practices  of  Islam,"  Braswell  reports. 

Islam  holds  there  to  be  no  separation  between  the  religious  and  other  facetsl 
of  life,  explains  Braswell,  who  served  on  the  faculty  of  Islamic  Theology  at  the| 
University  of  Tehran  from  1968  to  1974. 

"Life  is  of  one  piece.  God  commands  the  personal  life,  the  family  life,  the! 
society's  life,  and  the  government's  life.  God  rules.  God  rules  through  his  vice| 
regents  who  follow  the  guidelines  in  the  Qur'an  with  any  needed  assistance 
from  tradition  and  law.  Islam  promotes  a  theocracy." 

The  abundant  petroleum  resources  of  Muslim  nations  allowed  them  to  show- 
case their  "newfound  power  and  influence  in  the  world"  as  a  means  to  reassert 
their  Islamic  identity  in  the  last  25  years,  Braswell  writes. 

"Some  nations  allocated  great  sums  of  money  to  spread  Islam  around  the 
world  by  sending  Muslim  missionaries,  building  mosques  and  Islamic  centers, 
and  funding  programs  on  university  campuses  to  promote  Islam.  New  wealth 
brought  a  fresh  identity  to  Islam  and  to  Muslims  and  a  revivalism  and  resur- 
gence." 

In  many  Islamic-dominated  societies,  Braswell  says  those  advocating  Chris- 
tianity are  unwelcome  in  the  country  or  at  best,  their  activities  are  severely 
restricted.  Mosques  may  be  built  in  the  U.S.;  but  no  churches  are  allowed  to  be 
built  in  Muslim  countries.  Recent  news  accounts  report  restrictions  which  are 
even  placed  upon  the  religious  expression  of  foreign  embassy  staffs  in  these 
countries. 

Islam  claims  to  appreciate  its  Hebrew-Christian  roots.  "However,"  Braswell 
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notes,  "it  quickly  states  that  the  Qur'an  (according  to  Islam  the  Qu'ran  contains  the  very  words  which  Allah  revealed  to 
Muhammad  through  the  angel  Gabriel)  clarities,  refines,  and  gives  the  final  and  correct  revelation  through  its  it  prophet 
to  Jews  and  Christians.  Islam  teaches  that  the  Bible  has  been  corrupted  through  its  interpretations  and  translations." 


Allah  is  the  one  and  only  God  and  does  not  share 
his  divineness  with  any  other  creature,  including  Jesus, 
according  to  Islam.  There  have  been  prophets  through 
history,  including  Abraham  and  Jesus  —  yet 
Muhammad  is  the  fmal  prophet  with  the  final  revela- 
tion." Braswell  writes  of  the  Islamic  faith  which  be- 
gan on  the  Arabian  peninsula  in  the  seventh  century 
after  Christ's  birth. 

The  evening  news  has  been  the  primary  source 
for  most  Americans"  knowledge  of  Islam.  "Words  and 
phrases  such  as  Islamic  jihad  (warfare),  ayatollah 
(Muslim  leader),  and  Hebollah  (Muslim  terrorist 
group)  account  for  much  of  the  information  Ameri- 
cans receive  and  upon  which  they  form  various  im- 
ages and  stereotypes."  Braswell  writes. 

Islam  remains  a  minority  faith  in  the  U.S., 
Braswell  says,  but  he  reports, "with  its  anticipated 
growth  rate,  it  will  surpass  Judaism  in  the  near  future 
as  it  moves  toward  seven  to  eight  million  adherents." 

Braswell  explains  Islam  and  Christianity  are  two 
of  the  world's  leading  missionary  religions.  And  while 
Christian  history  records  only  "sporadic  and  few"  at- 
tempts at  missions  and  relationships  to  Muslims,  Is- 
lam has  been  an  aggressive  and  effective  missionary 
religion  for  fourteen  hundred  years  —  "attempting  to 
penetrate  the  places  and  peoples  of  Christianity...." 

"The  twentieth  century  has  been  a  time  of  advance 
for  Islam  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  Christianity  has  not  seen  much  advance  into  pre- 
dominantly Islamic  lands,"  he  reports.  ^ 

Why  has  Islam  spread  so  rapidly? 

•  Encourages  large  families. 

•  Muslim  merchants,  educators, 
diplomats  and  students  have  not 
hesitated  to  build  mosques  in  the 
countries  and  cities  where  they  have 
migrated  and  settled. 

•  Islam  is  a  missionary  religion 
engaged  in  jihad,  holy  efforts  for  God. 
Individual  Muslims  and  the  Muslim 
community  are  involved  in  missions. 

•  While  Islam  is  a  complex  religion,  its 
six  basic  beliefs  and  five  pillars 
[practices)  are  very  clear  and  simple 

which  make  it  appealing  to  those 
searching  and  asking  for  religious 
answers  and  directions." 

•  Islam  is  amenable  to  certain  religious 
and  cultural  traditions  of  others  and  is 
able  to  incorporate  them  into  itself. 

[Source:  Islam  by  George  Braswell) 


mk    espite  the  image  that  the  Middle 
East    is   home   to   most  Muslims, 
^■aswell  reports  the  largest  Muslim 
^Bpulated   nation    is    Indonesia  in 
Southeast  Asia.  "Tens  of  millions  of 
Muslims  live  in  Central  Asia,  China 
and  ladia ...  there  are  more  Muslims 
in   Great    Britain    than  Methodists; 
France  is  ten  percent  Muslim;  there 
are  more  Muslims  than  Episcopalians 
in  the  United  States." 

The  largest  Muslim  population  cen- 
ters are  Indonesia  with  145  million, 
Pakistan  with  118  million,  India  with 
106  million,  and  Bangladesh  with  103 
million.  These  four  countries  are 
home  to  43  percent  of  the  world's 
Mus  1  ims  .  Over  5  mi  1 1  i  on  Mus  1  ims  1  i ve 
in  the  United  States. 

Muslims  in  America  are  both  ethni- 
cally and  theologically  diverse. 
American  Muslims  are  estimated  to  be 
42  percent  African  American;  24.4 
percent  Asian  Indian;  12.4  percent 
Arab;  5.2  percent  African;  3.6  per- 
cent Persian;  2.4  percent  Turk;  2 
percent  South  Asian;  1.6  percent 
American  Vi/hite;  and  5.6  percent  other. 

Scholars  predict  that  at  this  rate 
of  growth,  Muslims  will  outnumber 
Jews  by  the  year  2015,  becoming  the 
second  most  prevalent  religion  in 
the  country. 

The  first  non-Judeo-Christian  to 
be  appointed  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  was  Imam  Abdul- 
Rasheed,  a  Baptist  turned  Muslim,  in 
December  1993 . 


Islam  by  George  Braswell 
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The  archaeological  process  is  cumber- 
some and  slow,  and  some  argue  archaeology 
as  a  whole  is  nothing  more  than  a  means  of 
dumping  significant  investments  of  labor  and 
capital  into  a  literal  hole  in  the  ground. 

A  recent  article  in  Biblical  Archaeology 
Review  by  William  Dever  cited  several  fac- 
tors underlying  the  drop  in  interest  in  bibli- 
cal archaeology.  Dever  identified  cutbacks  in 
funding  and  reduced  interest  by  American 
colleges,  universities  and  seminaries  as  the 
main  culprits. 

"Although  hundreds  of  American  volun- 
teers and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  pour  into  Israel  every  summer, 
virtually  all  of  this  support  benefits  Israeli  ar- 
chaeology, while  at  home  the  discipline  lan- 
guishes," writes  Dever,  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  the  University  of  Arizona,  calling 
most  of  the  projects  with  Israeli  archaeolo- 
gists "little  more  than  salvage  projects." 

Andrews,  while  decrying  the  declining  en- 
thusiasm for  biblical  archaeology,  supports 
his  Israeli  hosts.  "As  biblical  archaeologists, 
we  have  a  responsiljility  to  not  only  sift 
through  the  evidences  found  but  also  to  actu- 
ally go  into  the  field  and  train  new  students 
to  continue  the  work. 

"We  don't  nSi§*to  be  afraid  of  archaeol- 
ogy nor  do  we  need  to  give  it  over  to  the  hands 


Archaeology  should  be  a  blend  of  art  and 
science,  he  insists. 

Forcing  the  discipline  to  be  a  scientific, 
secularized  practice  is  the  reason  that  the  dis- 
cipline is  dying,  Andrews  says. 

"It  has  become  just  a  scientific  endeavor 
that  is  very  costly  and  it  doesn't  really  con- 
tribute tremendously  to  our  understanding 
of  the  culture  of  the  time,"  Andrews  contin- 
ues, asking,  "How  many  scientific  journal  ar- 
ticles can  be  written  on  the  significance  of  sev- 
eral thousand  potsherds,  except  for  maybe  art 
history?  Modern  culture  is  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  dead  Israelites  or  dead 
Canaanites. 

"We're  not  just  trying  to  dig  in  the  Holy 
Land  to  prove  the  biblical  text,"  Andrews  says, 
"archaeological  study  deepens  our  awareness 
of  the  cultural  factors  that  shaped  the  authors 
of  the  biblical  text." 

The  excitement  in  archaeology  comes  in 
seeing  the  study  as  it  contributes  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture  and  correlating  the 
historicity  of  the  text,  Andrews  says.  "Mod- 
ern archaeology,  however,  fears  that  when  you 
look  to  Scripture  for  direction,  your  findings 
are  going  to  be  influenced  or  prejudiced  by 
the  biblical  text." 

It  is  the  stuff  of  detective  novels,  Andrews 
says,  that  forms  the  basis  for  an  archaeologi- 
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archaeological  process  is  cumber- 
some and  slow,  and  some  argue  archaeology 
as  a  whole  is  nothing  more  than  a  means  of 
dumping  significant  investments  of  labor  and 
capital  into  a  literal  hole  in  the  ground. 

A  recent  article  in  Biblical  Archaeology 
Review  by  William  Dever  cited  several  fac- 
tors underlying  the  drop  in  interest  in  bibli- 
cal archaeology.  Dever  identified  cutbacks  in 
funding  and  reduced  interest  by  American 
colleges,  universities  and  seminaries  as  the 
main  culprits. 

"Although  hundreds  of  American  volun- 
teers and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  pour  into  Israel  every  summer, 
virtually  all  of  this  support  benefits  Israeli  ar- 
chaeology, while  at  home  the  discipline  lan- 
guishes," writes  Dever,  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  the  University  of  Arizona,  calling 
most  of  the  projects  with  Israeli  archaeolo- 
gists "little  more  than  salvage  projects." 

Andrews,  while  decrying  the  declining  en- 
thusiasm for  biblical  archaeology,  supports 
his  Israeh  hosts.  "As  biblical  archaeologists, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  not  only  sift 
through  the  evidences  found  but  also  to  actu- 
ally go  into  the  field  and  train  new  students 
to  continue  the  work. 

"We  don't  nSted4o  be  afraid  of  archaeol- 
ogy nor  do  we  need  to  give  it  over  to  the  hands 
of  purists  who  argue  for  a  secularized  under- 
standing of  the  discipline.  They  may  not  un- 
derstand some  of 
the  things  the  bibli- 
cal materials  dis- 


Koting  the  field 
w  more  often 
referred  to  as  Sy  ro- 
Palestinian  archae- 
ology instead  of 
biblical  archeology, 
Andrews  said  the 
past  15  years  has 
seen  an  effort  to  di- 
rect the  discipline 
toward  pure  sci- 


r  ^ 

The  diq  at  Hazor  is  not  Soutfieastern's  first  forai}  into  field 
archaeotoqif.  Marc  Lotfelace,  a  member  of  the  Wake  Forest 
College  facuttf},  Was  named  associate  professor  of  archaeotoq^ 
at  the  seminarif  in  1952.  Student  participation  in  archaeological 
field  excavations  vlere  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  under  B. 

Elmo  Scoqqin,  vVho  served  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  (1955-198lf).  Scoq^in  led  expeditions  to  excavations 
at  Aroer,  Dan  and  Gezer.  Ben  Philbeck,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  (1979-1987),  also  led  groups  and  served  as  an 
area  supervisor  at  Tel  Mi^ne,  the  ancient  Philistine  site  of  Ekron. 
SteVe  Andrews,  currentltf  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 

at  Southeastern,  heads  the  school's  current  Work  With  the 
Hebrew  UniVersitif's  diq  at  Tel  el-Qedah,  ancient  Hazor.  While  a 
Th.M.  student  at  the  school  in  the  early  1980s,  Andrews  studied 
under  Scoqqin  at  the  Tel  Dan  excavation. 


Archaeology  should  be  a  blend  of  art  and 
science,  he  insists. 

Forcing  the  disciphne  to  be  a  scientific, 
secularized  practice  is  the  reason  that  the  dis- 
cipline is  dying,  Andrews  says. 

"It  has  become  just  a  scientific  endeavor 
that  is  very  costly  and  it  doesn't  really  con- 
tribute tremendously  to  our  understanding 
of  the  culture  of  the  time,"  Andrews  contin- 
ues, asking,  "How  many  scientific  journal  ar- 
ticles can  be  written  on  the  significance  of  sev- 
eral thousand  potsherds,  except  for  maybe  art 
history?  Modern  culture  is  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  dead  Israelites  or  dead 
Canaanites. 

"We're  not  just  trying  to  dig  in  the  Holy 
Land  to  prove  the  biblical  text,"  Andrews  says, 
"archaeological  study  deepens  our  awareness 
of  the  cultural  factors  that  shaped  the  authors 
of  the  biblical  text." 

The  excitement  in  archaeology  comes  in 
seeing  the  study  as  it  contributes  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture  and  correlating  the 
historicity  of  the  text,  Andrews  says.  "Mod- 
ern archaeology,  however,  fears  that  when  you 
look  to  Scripture  for  direction,  your  findings 
are  going  to  be  influenced  or  prejudiced  by 
the  biblical  text." 

It  is  the  stuff  of  detective  novels,  Andrews 
says,  that  forms  the  basis  for  an  archaeologi- 
cal dig:  "It's  kind  of  like  looking  at  their  gar- 
bage. We  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  a  person 

and  their  life  by  exam- 
ining what  kinds  of 
things  they've  pur- 
chased and  thrown 
out." 

The  dig  at  Hazor  is 
the  largest  archaeologi- 
cal tel  in  Israel  and  has 
already  revealed  a 
number  of  small  stone 
statues  of  Canaanite 
gods  with  their  heads 
and  hands  apparently 
deliberately  broken, 
perhaps  by  conquerors 
who  had  overrun  the 
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city.  Workers  also  unearthed  basalt  stones 
which  had  been  damaged  by  a  conflagra- 
tion, evidence  which  Andrews  cites  as  be- 
ing in  line  with  biblical  accounts  of  the 
Israelites'  destruction  of  the  city  in  the  1 2th 
century  BCE. 

"I  believe  archaeology  absolutely  in- 
forms and  illustrates  the  biblical  text," 
Andrews  explains.  While  no  one  is  writ- 
ing more  books  to  add  to  the  canon,  it  is 
archeology  that  has  turned  up  the  vibrant, 
ongoing,  potentially  important  documents 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  epigraphic 
finds,  and  inscriptions  that  give  added  in- 
sight for  the  people  of  the  Bible,  he  says. 

Referring  to  an  inscription  that  men- 
tioned the  "house  of  David"  found  on  a 
victory  stelae  (a  stone  column  used  as  a 
signpost)  recovered  recently  at  Tel  Dan, 
Andrews  says,  "This  provides  a  current 
eyewitness  record  that  testifies  to  the  his- 
toricity of  bibhcal  characters. 

"The  biblical  text  then  provides  a 
stronger  witness  that  David  did  what  he 
said  he  did,"  Andrews  says,  remarking  that 
many  who  control  the  digs  are  very  ner- 
vous about  being  accused  of  seeking  an 
apology  for  Scripture. 

"They  don't  want  people  to  think 
that's  what  they  are  doing.  They're  so 
afraid  of  proving  the  Bible  or  anyone  say- 
ing this  means  the  biblical  account  was 
right." 

The  Israeli  interest  in  archaeology  is 
less  a  concern  for  their  faith  than  a  con- 
cern for  their  heritage,  Andrews  says. 
"They  are  Israelis  and  they  are  Jews  and 
these  are  their  ancestors." 

Andrews  hastens  to  say  archaeology 
is  not  a  requirement  to  establish  the  ve- 
racity of  Scripture;  but,  "the  church  has  a 
responsibility.  Southeastern  has  a  respon- 
sibihty,  to  continue  to  be  involved  with 
archaeological  searches  in  hopes  of  better 
understanding  the  biblical  text. 

"There  is  nothing  that  archaeology 
can  dig  up  that  will  show  or  prove  the  Bible 
in  error  —  its  truthfulness  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. The  final  goal  is  to  better  understand 
the  biblical  text."(^ 


1960s 

'60,  Marion  Powell,  facilitator  of 
Pathways  support  group,  Alexander 
County,  NC. 

"62,  William  R.  West,  Jr.,  retired 
from  Pendleton  Street  Church, 
Greenville,  SC. 

1970s 

'74,  Lamar  Brooks,  interim  pastor, 
Burgaw  Baptist  Church,  Burgaw, 
NC. 

'77,  Robert  Jeske,  pastor.  New  Ha- 
ven Baptist  Church,  Charlesboro, 
NC. 

'78,  Wofford  Caughman,  Jr.,  pastor. 
The  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Augusta, 
OA. 

'79,  Robert  Baker,  pastor.  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Belmont.  NC. 
1980s 

'81,  Mike  Pelham,  retired.  Cowell 
Baptist  Church. 
Franklinton,  NC.  //\\    i  i 

'81,  Donald 
Turner,  pastor. 
Round  Hi11m|^w 
Church,  Lexing-  H 
ton,  SC. 

'  8  3  ,  J  0  h  n 
Roberson,  named 

as  assistant  to  president/vice  presi- 
dent, alumni  relations,  Campbell 
University.  Buies  Creek,  NC. 
'82,  John  M.  Peverett,  pastor.  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church,  Shallotte,  NC. 
'88,  Scott  L.  Rummage,  chaplain, 
Elgin  Air  Force  Base,  FL. 
'89,  Robert  Parsons,  assistant  librar- 
ian/The School  of  Divinity,  Gardner- 
Webb  University,  Boiling  Springs, 
NC. 

'84,  Perry  Comer,  pastor,  Philadel- 
phia Church,  Marshville,  NC. 
'85,  Steve  Lucas,  pastor.  Trinity  Re- 
formed United  Methodist  Church, 
Concord,  NC. 

'89,  James  Stokes,  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  youth.  First  Baptist 
Church.  Dover,  TN. 

1990s 

'90,  Norman  Carney,  pastor.  Lake 
Marion  Church,  North  Santee,  SC. 
'90,  Jeffrey  McWatters,  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Johns  Island,  SC. 


'90,  Craig  Stevens  Walker,  pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Marshall,  NC. 
'91,  Larry  Dickens,  minister  of  mu- 
sic. First  Baptist  Church,  Anderson, 
SC. 

'93,  Rodney  P.  Rector,  Bethlehem 
Baptist  Church,  Crossville,  TN. 
'94,  Harry  D.  Austin,  Jr,  systems  ana- 
lyst/level 3  programmer,  Triangle 
area  administrative  office,  Raleigh 
NC. 

'94,  Brett  De Young,  pastor.  Union 
Church,  Elgin.  SC. 
'94,  Todd  Edward  Byrd,  pastor.  New 
Covenant  Fellowship,  Graham,  NC. 
"95,  Kim  B.  Faucette,  administration/ 
adult  education,  Yorktown  Church, 
Corpus  Christi,  TX. 
'95,  Sam  Coins  and  Myra,  appointed 
by  the  Home  Mission  Board  to  VA. 
'95,  Dwayne  Hastings,  Director  of 
Communications  - 
Christian  Life 
liMiiiM  Commission, 
Nashville,  TN. 
:    ,     "96,  Calvin  Bobo, 
»^««|^~|  p^^^^^^  Autreyville 

Church,  Moultrie, 
GA. 

Deaths 

Max  Rogers,  d.  February  25,  1996, 
faculty.  Southeastern  Seminary. 
'57,  Thomas  Garrett,  d.  April  18, 
1996. 

'58,  Paul  Burton  Nickens,  d.  Febru- 
ary 29,  1996. 

'60,  Michael  Franklin  Barker,  d.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1996. 

'69.  Luther  Cnbb,  Sr.  d.  March  1996. 
'70,  Willie  Lee  Hollar,  d.  March 
1996. 

'73,  Charles  W.  Russell,  d.  March 
1996. 

Marriages 

'91,  Hal  D.  Greene  married  Sandra 
K.  Jones,  February  17,  1996. 
'95,  Scott  Smith  married  Scarlet  Mor- 
gan, March  23,  1996. 

Births 

'93,  Anna  Grace,  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barrett  O.  Long. 
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New  professors  to  join  faculty  this  Fall  

Southeastern 's  growth  prompts  expansion  of  Faculty 


Ken  Coley 

Assistant  Professor  of  Christian 
Education 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Maryland  at 

College  Park;  M.Ed.,  College  of 

William  and  Mary;  B.S.,  Wake 

Forest  University. 

Presently,  Principal  of  Montrose 

Christian  School  in  Rockville, 

Maryland. 

Daniel  Fonshee 

Assistant  Professor  of  Evange- 
lism and  Church  Growth 
Ph.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy;  M.Div.,  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; B.A.,  Mobile  College. 
Presently,  Pastor  of  Mount  Gilead 
Baptist  Church,  Keller,  Texas,  since 
1991. 

John  Hammett 

Assistant  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  D.Min.,  Southeast- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
M.Div.,  Trinity  Evangelical  Divin- 
ity School;  B.A.,  Duke  University. 
Presently,  Missionary  to  Brazil 
since  1 99 1  and  Adjunctive  Profes- 
sor of  Christian  Education  at  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary 

Keith  Harper 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church 
History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
M.A.,  Murray  State  University; 
B.A.,  Lexington  Baptist  College. 
Presently,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  Mississippi  College. 


Andreas 
Kbstenberger 

Associate  Professor  of  New 
Testament  and  Greek 
Ph.D.,  Trinity  Evangelical  Divin- 
ity School;  M.Div.,  Columbia  Bib- 
lical Seminary;  Masters  and 
Doctrate,  Vienna  University  of 
Economics.  Presently,  Assistant 
Professor  of  New  Testament  and 
Professor  for  Theological  Gemian, 
Trinity  International  University. 

Greg  Lawson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Christian 
Education 

Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Texas; 
M.Div.,  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  M.Ed., 
North  Texas  State  University; 
M.A.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  J.D.,  Campbell 
University  School  of  Law;  M.A., 
Tennessee  Technological  Univer- 
sity; B.A.,  Carson-Newman  Col- 
lege; (Ph.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  -  candidate). 
Presently,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Religious  Education  and  Director 
of  Counseling  at  Williams  Baptist 
College  in  Walnut  Ridge,  Aik. 

Allan  Moseley 

Vice  President  for  Student 
Services/Dean  of  Students/ 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Leadership 
and  Church  Ministiies 
Th.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  M.Div.,  New 
Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
naiy;  B.A.,  Samford  University. 
Presently,  Pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Durham,  N.C.,  and  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminaiy. 


Mark  Rooker 

Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Hebrew 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University;  M.A., 
Brandeis  University;  M.A.,  Haivard 
University;  M.A.,  The  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem;  Th.M,  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary;  B.A.,  Rice 
University. 

Presently,  Chaimian  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  He- 
brew at  Criswell  College  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  Adjunct  Professor  in  Old 
Testament  Studies  at  Dallas  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Ivan  Spencer 

Instructor  of  Historical  Studies, 
Missions  and  Evangelism  ( SEBTC ) 
Ph.D.,  candidate.  University  of 
Texas;  M.A.,  Criswell  College; 
B.A.,  Criswell  College.  Presently, 
student  completing  doctoral  work. 

Fred  Williams 

Instructor  of  History  and  Lan- 
guages (SEBTC) 

Ph.D.,  candidate.  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Th.  M.,  Southeast- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy; 
M.Div.,  Trinity  Evangelical  Divin- 
ity School;  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Presently,  Pastor  of  Olive 
Branch  Baptist  Church,  Durham, 
North  Cai-olina. 


Mark  Howell 

Adjunctive  Professor  of  Preaching 

IMorman  Peart 

Adjuntive  Professsor  of  Christian 
Ethics 
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rOHIlt^'V,  says  Ed 
Buchanan. 

"What  do  you  think 
about  the  Bible?" 

Buchanan,  professor  of 
Christian  education  at 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  says  many 
Bible  students  are  learning 
the  wrong  answers  in-large- 
part  because  teachers  are 
asking  the  wrong  questions. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  I  think,  (  the  Scripture 
says)  Buchanan  says.  "It 
matters  what  God  is  saying 
to  me  in  this  particular  pas- 
sage. 

"One  of  the  burdens  I 
have  is  to  help  people  to 
come  to  a  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and 
with  that  recognition,  to  fol- 
low its  instruction  and  to 
take  it  seriously." 

Buchanan,  58,  brought 
that  burden  to  Southeastern 
in  1993  after  teaching  at 
Bethel  Seminary  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  15  years. 


Faculty  Profile 


Absolute  truth  not  absolutely  accepted 

"The  future  of  the  church  really  is  somewhat  depen- 
dent on  the  effectiveness  with  which  we  teach  the  Scrip- 
ture," he  said.  "One  of  the  things  I'm  very  excited  about  at 
Southeastern  is  the  fact  that  we  focus  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  and  its  role  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  the 
church." 

But  Buchanan  notes  statistics  which  show  Christians 
are  not  getting  the  message,  citing  a  survey  that  revealed 
60  percent  of  the  Christian  respondents  not  believing  in  the 
existence  of  absolute  truth. 

"I  think  we  have  done  a  real  disservice,  even  in  Chris- 
tian colleges  and  Baptist  seminaries,  of  pushing  theories  of 
higher  criticism  and  the  like  to  the  point  that  the  average 
church  member  comes  away  with  an  attitude  that  holds  the 
Scripture  to  be  less  than  orthodoxy  claims  it  is,"  Buchanan 
says.  "It's  not  sui"prising  that  they  don't  believe  in  absolute 

truth  given  that  view  of  Scripture." 

I  We  need  to  get  back  to  ttie  thought 
that  every  person  in  the  church  Is  a 
minister  and  not  just  the  paid  pro- 
fessional clergy. 

Luther  turned  Buchanan 
from  sportswriting  career 

Buchanan  says  it's  time  that  the  church  heed  the  call  of 
the  16th  Century  Christian  reformer  Martin  Luther  to  re- 
vere the  Bible  as  God's  Word  and  apply  it  directly  to  their 
lives. 

Buchanan  credits  Luther,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  changing  his  direction  in  life  as  a  sophomore  at  Rutgers 
University. 

That's  when  a  history  professor  recommended  that 
Buchanan  read  Luther's  biography  Here  I  Stand.  Buchanan 
had  accepted  Christ  as  his  Savior  at  six  years  old.  Before 
picking  up  Luther's  biography,  Buchanan  aspired  to  be  a 
sports  writer. 

"The  reading  of  that  book  was  a  life  changing  expe- 
rience for  me,"  Buchanan  recalls.  "I  suddenly  got  serious 
about  my  faith  and  about  what  I  believe;  I  committed  my 
hfe  to  Christ  and  full-time  Christian  service." 

Seeking  a  heart  knowledge  of  God 

Buchanan  says  Luther's  inductive  Bible  study  ap- 
proach is  desperately  needed  in  today's  church. 

"We  need  to  get  back  to  the  thought  that  every  per- 
son in  the  church  is  a  minister  and  not  just  the  paid  pro- 
fessional clergy,"  says  Buchanan.  "If  Christianity  does 
anything,  it  should  bring  about  some  change  in  the  way 
people  live  their  lives." 


The  moral  decay  and 
break-up  of  the  family  in  the 
baby  boomer  generation, 
Buchanan  says,  is  evidence 
that  while  most  Christians 
have  a  head  knowledge  of 
God,  few  have  a  heart 
knowledge. 

"The  Church  exists  be- 
cause of  our  relationship 
with  God,"  Buchanan  says. 
"And  if  we  lose  that,  we've 
lost  the  essence  of  what  it 
means  to  be  the  people  of 
God." 

'Quick-bake' 
ministry  fails  to  give  a 
full  helping 

Buchanan  blames 
today's  "instant-potatoes" 
society  for  the  lack  of  in- 
depth  Bible  study  in 
churches. 

"In  our  age  of  having 
everything  quick  and  easy 
and  without  any  struggle, 
we've  come  to  do  Christian- 
ity in  that  way.  It  can't  be 
done.  We  are  reaping  the  re- 
sults." 

Buchanan  says  that 
modern  learning  theories 
should  enable  teachers  to 
educate  students  like  never 
before. 

"We  have  to  have  some 
solid  parameters  in  which 
we  identify  what  the  mean- 
ing of  concepts  like  grace, 
salvation  and  sanctification 
are,"  says  Buchanan.  "These 
terms  need  to  be  learned,  but 
they  also  need  to  be  under- 
stood." 

Fellowship  focus 
misses  the  mark 

The  Sunday  School, 
Buchanan  says,  remains  the 
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church's  best  Christian  edu- 
cation program.  He  says  he 
is  wary  of  some  church 
growth  movements  that  are 
ehminating  Sunday  School 
for  its  lack  of  popularity. 
"They're  not  replacing  it 
(Sunday  School)  with  any- 
thing." says  Buchanan.  "... 
Preaching  is  very  important 
but  it's  not  a  substitute  for 
the  teaching  process  either. 

"If  fellowship  is  the  only 
reason  we're  a  part  of  a 
church,  then  we've  missed 
the  whole  point.  That  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  problem," 
Buchanan  says.  "We  don't 
need  another  social  thing. 
We  need  something  that  dis- 
plays the  power  of  God." 


,^^E3warcl  Buchanan  J, 


No  more 
business  as  usual 

Buchanan  says  South- 
ern Baptist  are  taking  steps 
toward  reclaiming  believers 
from  a  culture  that  preaches 
universal  tolerance  and  rela- 
tive truth. 

An  example,  he  points 
out,  was  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention's  True  Love 
Waits  Campaign  that  has  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teenagers  across  the 
country  pledging  to  abstain 
from  sex  until  man  iage. 

"I  think  in  a  day  when 
everything  in  our  culture  is 
opposed  to  that  mindset,  the 
success  of  that  program  is 
really  exciting,"  he  says. 

A  move  planned  this 
year  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention's  Sunday 
School  Board  to  begin  in- 
cluding a  practical  applica- 
tion segment  in  each  lesson, 
Buchanan  says,  should  aid  in 


Dr.  Edward  Buchanan 
Personal 

Birthplace:  Newark.  New  Jersey 
Wife:         Gladys  Heichel  Buchanan 
Children:    Roger  Edward;  Becky  Jean 

Education 

A.B.,  Rutgers  University 

M.R.E.,  New  York  Theological  Seminary, 

Ed.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Teaching  Experience 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
Bethel  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lancaster  Bible  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Radio  Bible  Class;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids  Baptist  College  and  Seminary 
Jefferson  Community  Ccixege,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Honored  with  SEBTS  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award,  1994 
Author  of  The  Teaching  Church,  Harvest  Publications 


bringing  the  Scriptures  alive 
for  students. 

"Helping  people  to  get 
into  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, I  think  that's  really 
important,"  says  Buchanan. 

"The  church  cannot  af- 


ford to  continue  business  as 
usual.  Our  time  demands 
more  effective  approaches  to 
teaching  people  about  their 
faith  and  helping  them  build 
a  deeper  relationship  with 
God."  k 


By  Lee  Weeks 


Keesee  Foundation  president  retires;  Benefactors  express  thanks 


Dr.  George  M.  Modlin  recently 
retired  as  president  of  the  Charles  B. 
Keesee  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  located 
in  Martinsville,  Virginia.  He  was 
elected  a  trustee  in  1951  and  became 
president  of  the  Fund  in  1963.  Dur- 
ing his  33  years  as  president,  the  Fund 
experienced  impressive  growth.  Ap- 
plicants have  increased  from  97  to  729 
during  the  current  year.  Aid  to  stu- 
dents has  increased  from  $32,742.00 
to  more  than  $1.8  million  during  the 
1995-96  school  year.  The  Fund  was 
founded  in  1941  to  help  residents  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  finan- 
cially who  attend  a  school  affiliated 
with  the  Baptist  General  Association 
of  Virginia,  or  a  seminary  of  the 


Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  provided  aid  to  1 8.768 
students  totaling  $35,517,679  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants.  Of  this 
amount.  $17  million  have  been  grants 
to  8962  students  who  have  gone  into 
full-time  religious  work  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  fund  has  assets 
valued  at  more  than  $35  million. 

Dr.  Modlin  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  in  terms  of  temperament  and 
experience  for  the  excellent  leadership 
he  has  given  the  Fund.  He  is  an  edu- 
cator, having  taught  in  colleges  and 
universities,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
was  president  of  the  University  of 
Richmond.  He  will  remain  a  trustee 
of  the  Fund. 


George  Modlin 


Dr.  David  D. 
Burhans,  Chaplain 
of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  was 
elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  Modlin. 

The  Keesee 
Foundation  has 
given  millions  of 
dollars  to  students  oi'  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  during 
the  years  of  its  existence.  Many 
alumni  know  the  blessing  of  having 
received  funds  from  this  foundation. 

Southeastern  appreciates  Modlin 
for  his  unique  leadership  of  this  foun- 
dation and  his  continued  service  with 
the  foundation  as  a  trustee,  k 
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BEIIIXD  EXEMY  LINES:  Seminapy  in  the  real  world 


"Learn  by  doing."  It's 
a  teaching  method  Jesus 
used  with  his  own  dis- 
ciples nearly  2,000  years 
ago.  and  this  summer  1 1 
Southeastern  students 
and  their  families  con- 
tinue the  practice  as  they 
begin  a  two-year  field 
mission  assignment 
through  the  Master  of  Di- 
vinity with  Church  Plant- 
ing degree  program. 
Serving  in  a  restricted 
Asian  country  with  Co- 
operative Services  Inter- 
national (CSI)  through 
the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  the  students  will 
learn  how  to  plant 
churches  under  the  super- 
vision of  veteran  mission- 
aries. 

"We  can  only  teach 
so  much  about  church 
planting  inside  the  four 
walls  of  the  seminary," 
says  Professor  of  Mis- 
sions and  Program  Direc- 
tor Keith  Eitel.  'There  are 
certain  elements  you  have 
to  learn  by  doing.  The 
students'  two-year  field 
service  is  equivalent  to  a 
doctor  doing  a  residency. 
He  can  learn  all  about  sur- 
gery but  until  he  actually 
operates  under  the  care  of 
a  seasoned  surgeon,  he 
can't  really  know  what  to 
expect." 

Southeastern's  Mas- 
ter of  Divinity  with 
Church  Planting  degree. 


the  first-ever  in  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention,  is 
a  highly  specialized  four- 
year  program  of  study  in- 
cluding two  years  of  in- 
ternational field  service 
representing  a  partner- 
ship between  the  semi- 
nary and  fieldbased  mis- 
sion locations.  Veteran 
missionary  church  plant- 
ers, gifted  nationals,  and 
proficient  field  language 
coordinators  instruct  and 
supervise  the  students, 
who  deploy  in  small 
groups  to  perform  "hu- 
manitarian services,"  as 
they  plant  churches,  de- 
velop crossculturally  ef- 
fective lifestyles,  and  gain 
language  skills. 

SEBTS  student 
Dwayne  Hughes  can 
hardly  wait  until  August 
when  the  group  is  slated 
to  depart.  "I  came  to 
seminary  thinking  I'd  just 
return  to  my  church  in 
Virginia  to  serve.  Then  in 
a  chapel  service  in  late 
1994,  Dr.  Eitel  an- 
nounced the  new  church 
planting  program,  and 
right  away  God  struck  my 
heart.  I  knew  He  had  led 
us  to  SEBTS  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  program. 
We  wouldn't  be  fulfilled 
anywhere  else,"  says 
Hughes,  who  will  be 
serving  alongside  his 
wife,  Melissa,  and  their 
three  young  children. 

Doreen  Baker,  wife 
of  SEBTS  church  plant- 


ing  student  Jonathan  Baker,  plans  to  use  her  future 
position  as  a  university  English  teacher  to  cultivate 
relationships  with  her  students,  increasing  her  op- 
portunities to  share  the  gospel.  "Jonathan  and  I  have 
made  a  complete  commitment  to  this  work.  We're 
selling  nearly  everything  we  own  and  packing  up 
our  three-month-old  daughter,  Jessica.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  way  for  us  to  do  more  than  hand  out  (gos- 
pel) tracts.  We  pray  that  these  people  will  see  the 
love  of  Christ  in  our  lives." 

The  idea  for  this  unique  degree  program  came 
in  1989  when  Eitel  heard  of  a  similar,  but  finan- 
cially struggling,  program  administered  by  an  in- 
terdenominational college  in  Canada.  Unfortu- 
nately, students  in  that  program  frequendy  spent 
years  raising  the  necessary  funds  and  sometimes 
couldn't  even  complete  the  training.  But,  Eitel  saw 
a  solution.  "With  Southeastern's  program,  we're 
marrying  the  concept  of  field  experience  to  the 
strength  of  a  denominational  sending  agency,"  he 
explains.  The  inaugural  group  of  Southeastern  stu- 
dents in  the  program  have  been  serving  in  Kenya 
since  last  summer. 

Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
recently  initiated  the 
same  degree  program. 
Southern's  initial  group 
of  student  church  plant- 
ers departs  for  the  Phil- 
ippines in  August  1997. 

"I've  gotten  real 
close  to  the  families," 
Eitel  says.  "I  feel  like  a 
whole  group  of  good 
friends  is  leaving  me  all 
at  once.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know 
they're  going  to  be 
much  more  useful  -- 
much  more  needed  — 
for  the  Kingdom  over 
there  than  they  ever 
would  be  here." 


As  this  year's  students 
head  to  the  mission  field, 
20  more  singles  and  fami- 
lies, who  deploy  in  August 
of  1997,  are  preparing  for 
their  service  in  another  re- 
stricted Asian  country 
with  a  large  Muslim  popu- 
lation. In  this  "blended- 
posting,"  half  of  the  stu- 
dents will  work  with  CSI 
and  half  will  serve  with 
the  Foreign  Mission 
Board's  Southern  Asia 
and  Pacific  division.  In  the 
future,  all  six  Southern 
Baptist  seminaries  plan  to 
cooperate  annually  in  a 
consortium  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  broader 
choice  of  service  locations 
around  the  world. 


/ 
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By  Douglas  C.  Estes 


From  Rv/ssia  with  Christ's  Love 


Archaic 
beliefs 
feed 
Baptist 
phobia 


The  words,  ''God  bless  you,"  uttered  by  an  enigmatic 
stranger  on  a  street  comer  in  Zheleznogorsk,  Russia,  trig- 
gered Yuri  Timoshenko  to  finally  look  heavenward  in  his 
search  for  God.  'The  stranger's  words  were  very  special  to 
me,  and  I  thought  maybe  there  is  a 
God,  and  He  is  somehow  respond- 
ing to  my  search,"  Yuri  reflects. 

Yuri,  24,  now  attends  South- 
eastern, enrolled  in  the  school's 
B.A.  program,  but  his  Davidic 
quest  for  God  began  in  his  native 
land  of  Russia. 

Yuri's  father's  desire  was  for 
his  son  to  join  the  church.  "He  was 
trying  to  give  me  the  Bible  to  read, 
but  at  that  time  I  would  have  rather 
read  a  book  about  art  or  philoso- 
phy —  mere  specularions." 

Soon  after  Yuri  was  called 
into  military  service,  he  agreed  to 
be  baptized  into  the  orthodox 
church.  This  baptism  was  an  act  of 
pure  superstition;  it  was  "just  in 
case,"  he  now  recalls. 

"After  enteruig  military  service, 
I  met  a  worshiper  of  Krishna.  I  didn't 
have  much  experience  with  someone 
who  had  a  system  otTeliefs  other  than 
just  existence  without  any  beliefs,' '  he 
says.  This  prompted  him  to  begin  a 
search  for  the  tmth. 

ft  was  during  a  inilitary  leave 
that  Yuri  met  that  stranger  whose 
simple  greeting  would  change  his 
life.  The  sti'anger  stopped  to  ask  di- 
rections, Timoshenko  says,  "but 
something  in  him  was  different.  He 
had  a  very  unusual  look  in  his  eyes." 

After  complefing  his  military 
duty,  he  returned  home  with  a  desire  to  know  more  about 


Iron  mines  litter  the 
landscape  of  Zheleznogorsk, 
an  industrial  city  nestled  in 
the  Kursk  region  of  Russia 
that  is  the  birthplace  of 
Southeastern  student  Yuri 
Timoshenko.  Zheleznogorsk 
is  an  impoverished  town 
situated  above  a  fortune  in 
raw  materials;  its  citizens  are 
an  impoverished  people  surrounded  by 
Christian  symbols,  rich  in  tradition,  yet 
meaningless  to  the  most  of  the  citizenry. 

"In  Russia,  the  whole  perception  of 
Christianity  is  different  because  it  is 
tainted  by  the  orthodoxy,"  Timoshenko 
says.  "They  use  the  old  Slavic  language 
in  the  liturgies,  so  my  perception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  like  something  from  the  past 
with  all  these  archaic  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions. 

"The  majority  of  Russians  have  a  very 
superstitious  attitude  toward  Christianity. 
Many  people  kept  Bibles  written  in  the  old 
Slavic  languages  in  their  houses,  but  they 
were  not  actually  thinking  of  reading 
them;  they  kept  them  as  something  sa- 
cred." 

"Some  (Greek)  Orthodox  churches 
would  sell  prayers  or  some  little  trinket 
to  citizens,  instructing  them  to  place  the 
talisman  wherever  the  pain  was," 
Timoshenko  says.  "It  was  a  kind  of  witch- 
craft, just  Christianized." 

It  was  this  ritualism  that  led  many 
Russians  to  fear  outside  Christian  influ- 
ence. "Baptists  were  considered  heretics, 
deceiving  people  and  leading  them  to  hell. 
It  was  almost  like  a  curse  word,"  explains 
Timoshenko,  likening  the  word,  "Baptist," 
to  the  word,  "cannibal." 


"1  came  to  the  point  where  I  had  to  make  a  decision: 
Either  I  abandon  the  Bible  and  pronounce  it  an  unusual  book 
or  I  befteve  in  it  and  accept  everything  that  it  says,  and  ac- 
cept who  Jesus  claims  to  be. 

Unable  to  resist  God's  call,  Yuri 
asked  Christ  to  come  into  his  heait  at 
age  22.  "I  prayed  for  the  first  time  in 
my  room  and  it  was  a  veiy  unusual 
experience  for  me,  and  I  felt  like  a 
different  creature  —  I  just  felt  the 
presence  of  Christ.  It  was  veiy  em- 
powering." 

This  acceptance  was  not  the  end 
but  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  as 
Yuri  suddenly  was  a  stranger  in  an 
all-too-familiar  land.  "I  wanted  to  talk 
to  someone,  but  I  knew  if  I  talked  to 
any  of  my  friends,  they  just  wouldn't 
understand  or  caie." 

With  an  ravenous  appetite  to 
glean  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  Yuri 
read  everything  he  could  find  that 
mentioned  Chiist,  "There  was  no  one 
to  teach  me,"  he  recalls.  "1  just 
wanted  to  learn." 

Yuri  departed  for  a  Christian 
school  in  Moscow  where  he  became 
involved  in  a  Baptist  church  and  was 
baptized  in  a  river  neai"  Oennsk.  He 
served  as  a  translator  for  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  including  Texas 
Judge  Paul  Pressler. 

Yuri  came  to  Southeastem  — 
thanks  to  Pressler  who  helped  rmse 
the  funds  to  underwrite  his  joumey. 

The  young  Russian  hopes  to  re- 
tum  to  his  homeland  -  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  gospel.  "I  could 
do  the  same  job  the  missiomu  ies 
were  doing.  I  could  be  trained  and  go  back  to  Russia  to 


God.  "I  started  reading  the  New  Testament,  in  the  book  of   educate  the  people  in  the  truth  of  Christianity."  ,^ 
John.  I  read  it  once  and  I  felt  it  was  so  diftCTcnt,  unlike  any 
other  book  I  had  read  before. 
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ot  infrequently  I  have  been  asked  in  recent  days, 
"How  did  you  make  the  comeback  so  quickly  at 
Southeastern?"  Well,  I  can  certainly  understand  the 
nature  of  the  question.  God  has  blessed  us  to  such  an  extent 
during  these  last  four  years  that  it  appears  that  summer  school 
enrollment  this  year  will  take  us  over  the  all-time  enrollment 
high  for  the  seminary.  Without  a  doubt,  in  the  fall  we  will  have 
tlie  largest  number  of  students  on  campus  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  More  important  still  is  the  spiritual  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  campus,  the  addition  of  the  Ph.D.  program,  and 
other  academic  achievements  that  one  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected so  soon. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  two  important  truths  I  need 
to  point  out.  First,  it  is  too  early  to  call  it  a  "comeback."  Second, 
if  it  is  in  fact  a  "comeback,"  I  did  not  do  it.  Regarding  the  first 
question,  it  is  not  a  "comeback"  until  we  see  genuine  revival 
on  the  East  Coast  of  tlie  United  States.  Thaf  s  the  ultimate  goal, 
and  we  have  to  keep  our  shoulders  to  the  assignment  until 
God  looks  with  favor  upon  our  entire  region  and  visits  us  with 
revival  fires.  Second,  while  I  do  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  leadership  and  while  I  am  not  attempting  to  appear 
"conspicuously  humble,"  I  do  believe  that  the  explanation  for 
what  is  happening  at  Southeastern  Seminary  Mes  in  a  sUghtly 
different  area.  Let  me  mention  why  1  think  God  has  looked 
with  favor  upon  this  work. 

PRAYER  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it."  Because  hundreds  of  people  (mostly  in  the 
churches  but  also  associated  directly  with  the  seminary)  have 
prayed  and  asked  God's  intervention,  He  has,  in  fact,  inter- 
vened in  our  behalf. 

FACULTY  Unbelievably,  ten  additional  new  faculty  will 
join  us  this  fall.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  already  remarkable 
men  and  women  who  make  up  Southeastern  Seminary's  fac- 
ulty They  have  received  their  academic  preparation  from  many 
leading  universities  and  seminaries  all  over  the  world.  But 
more  important,  they  are  churchmen.  That  is,  they  are  by  no 
stretch  "ivory  tower"  theologians.  They  understand  why  the 
enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged  makes  a  difference  in  the 
eternal  destinies  of  millions  of  people,  and  to  that  they  are  com- 
mitted. 

CHAPEL  Chapel  services  at  Southeastern  Seminary 
are  exciting.  This  is  the  community  at  worship.  In  addi- 
tion, chapel  provides  a  place  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
institution  to  be  established,  and  it  gives  all  of  us  the  op- 
portunity to  be  together  before  God. 


COMMON  VISION  Whether  it  is  a  shident  walking  to 
class,  a  professor  in  his  office,  or  a  secretary  at  the  counter  in  the 
Business  Office,  everyone  shares  the  common  vision.  That  com- 
mon vision  is:  (1)  to  get  the  gospel  to  all  5.4  billion  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  (2)  to  be  used  of  God  in  the  Tliird  Great 
Awakening  in  America,  and  (3)  to  produce  a  generation  of 
contributing  Baptist  scholars. 

SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY  Every  adminish-ator  who 
is  qualified  is  expected  to  spend  time  in  the  classroom.  By  the 
same  token,  the  administrative  load  at  the  school  is  shared 
widely,  with  most  faculty  members  having  some  additional 
administrative  responsibility.  In  this  way,  the  entire  life  of  the 
seminary  is  everyone's  concern,  and  the  sharing  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities keeps  us  all  with  our  shoulders  to  the  plow. 

SENSE  OF  URGENCY  While  we  don't  set  dates  for  the 
Lord's  return,  we  do  believe  that  the  Lord  is  coming.  And  even 
if  that  time  is  prolonged,  it  is  still  the  case  that  thousands  of 
people  die  every  day  around  the  globe,  and  most  of  them  are 
without  Christ.  We  have  no  time  to  spare.  We  have  no  time 
even  for  laziness.  That  sense  of  urgency  grips  Southeastern 
Seminary  and  should  be  credited  with  much  of  the  secret  of 
God's  blessings  upon  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

OPERATION  BY  FAITH  RATHER  THAN  FEAR 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  people  who 
do  their  work  based  on  fear  Southeastern  Seminary  has  made 
the  determination  that  we  wiU  squander  no  time  shivering  in 
fear  of  those  who  oppose,  harass,  or  generally  attempt  to  make 
Life  difficult  for  us.  Many  institutions  seem  to  fear  bad  press. 
Otliers  are  afraid  of  the  existence  of  new  divinity  schools.  Some 
shudder  at  every  experience  of  saber  rattling  on  the  part  of 
accrediting  associations.  Others  are  fearful  of  the  constituen- 
cies they  serve,  and  especially  the  government's  general  dis- 
like for  and  discrimination  against  evangelicals.  Southeastern 
Seminary  is  not  unaware  of  all  of  these.  We  experience  at  one 
time  or  another  every  bit  of  this,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fear. 
As  I  often  tell  our  students  and  faculty,  "AU  we  have  to  do  is 
please  God."  If  we  do  that,  then  as  Elijah  told  liis  servant,  "They 
that  are  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  against  us."  Thank 
you  for  being  among  those  that  are  with  us.  Please  keep  pray- 
ing, and  we  will  yet  see  all  that  God  has  put  into  our  hearts 
come  to  pass. 


Maqnotia  Hitt 
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